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White Pines. 


F the true White Pines, a natural group, so called 
probably from the color of the wood the different 
_ species yield, and always easily recognized by the arrange- 
' ment of their leaves in clusters of fives, surrounded by 
’ loose deciduous sheaths and by their thin cone-scales, six 
of the eleven or twelve species inhabit the territory of the 
' United States, where, indeed, so rich is the composition of 
' our forests, are found fully one-half of all the different 
Pines now known to exist. The type of the White Pines 
is the tree universally known in all the eastern and north- 
ern states by that name. It is the most valuable timber- 
tree of the region it inhabits, and no other tree, perhaps, 
has ever played such an important part in the material de- 
velopment of a country. It has brought cities and railroads 
and great fleets into existence, and far and wide over this 
' broad land has furnished employment to tens of thousands 
of laborers and supplied material with which countless 
homes have been built. 

Europe: possesses a single White Pine, a rather un- 
' important tree confined to the mountain regions of 
Albania and Macedonia, and botanically not unlike the 
_ White Pine of the Himalayas, Pinus excelsa, a noble tree, 
attaining sometimes the height of a hundred and fifty feet, 
and an important element in the coniferous forests of 
Butan and the upper valley of the Indus. The forests of 
Japan and the other islands of the north Pacific contain two 
or three White Pines, but these are small trees of no great 
economic importance, although the picturesque Pinus parvi- 
flora is one of the handsomest and most satisfactory of the 
' smaller exotic Pines which can be grown in our northern 
' gardens. 
| But the centre of distribution of the White Pines is west- 
' ern America, where they occur in half a dozen different 
forms from British Columbia to central Mexico. The great- 
est of them all, and the noblest of all the Pine race, Pinus 
Lambertiana, or, as it is popularly called, the Sugar Pine, 
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disputes with the Sequeiss the honor of being the largest 
of American trees, and on the seaward slopes of the Sierras 
rises not infrequently to the prodigious height of three 
hundred feet, spreading far and wide its great branches, in 
autumn pendulous under the weight of its superb cones. The 
Sugar Pine, which does not range far above the northern 
borders of California, is a southern tree, and at the north is 
replaced by a species of less stately habit, but of tougher 
constitution and wider range. This is the White Pine of 
Montana and Idaho, where this tree, the Pinus Monticola of 
botanists, seems most at home, although it reaches the 
coast of British Columbia and ranges south along the Cas- 
cade and Sierra ranges to central California, where it 
reaches an elevation of 10,000 feet. At the north, in shel- 
tered cafions and near the margins of streams, Pinus Mon- 
ticola becomes a noble and stately tree, sending up a tall 
stout shaft five or six feet in diameter, and more than 
a hundred feet in height. In less-favored situations it 
grows less vigorously, and in California, on the summits of 
the wind-swept Sierras, it is low, gnarled and contorted, 
and never very abundant, but, like most alpine trees, grows 
in isolated situations, as shelter has made it possible for 
seedlings to struggle slowly to old age. 

The appearance of the mountain White Pine as it grows 
at great elevations in California almost at the southern 
limits of its range, and the general appearance of the veg- 
etation on the summits of the high mountains of California, 
are shown in the two illustrations which appear in this 
issue, pages 5and7. They are from photographs made by 
Dr. W. H. Rollins, of Boston, on the slopes above the 
Yosemite Valley, and we are indebted to his courtesy for 
permission to reproduce them. 

In general appearance the western White Pine has a 
strong resemblance to its eastern relative, although the 
branches are stouter and are inclined to grow in an upright 
direction, giving the young trees a narrow pyramidal habit. 
The color of the foliage and the character of the bark of 
the two trees are very much alike, although the western 
species can always be distinguished from the eastern by 
its much larger cones, sometimes eight or nine inches long, 
and by its more rigid and less serrulate leaves. Of the 
conifers of western America none is more hardy or grows 
more satisfactorily in the eastern states, with the exception 
always of three or four species of Colorado, and of the 
western Pines it is the only one which up to this time has 
really succeeded in this part of the country, where several 
fair specimens large enough to produce their cones every 
year can now be seen— interesting objects to the student 
of trees, but hardly distinct enough from our own White 
Pine to fix the attention of the casual observer. 

As a timber-tree in some parts of Montana and in the 
Coeur d’Aléne and Bitter Root regions of [Idaho | Pinus 
Monticola is of great value, furnishing as it does the only 
high-grade soft lumber produced there, although, unfortu- 
nately, the rapidly growing population of the north-west is 
fast exterminating all the accessible and all the large trees, 
which are manufactured into lumber but little inferior to the 
best eastern white pine. 

Of the other White Pines which inhabit the territory of 
the United States Pinus flexilis is scattered on high moun- 
tain-slopes from western Texas to northern Montana, and 
to Arizona, Utah, Nevada and south-eastern California. 
It is usually a small stunted alpine tree comparatively rare 
at the south but forming open forests on the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains of Montana, where it is low and 
round-topped and the prevailing tree; and on some of the 
mountain-ranges of central Nevada, growing tall and 
shapely and furnishing the best lumber of the region; 
although, perhaps, it would be more correct to say that 
twenty years ago it furnished the best lumber found in the 
Great Basin ; for the mining camps and the railroads have 
already exterminated the Nevada Pine-forests as sources of 
lumber-supply. 

On the high mountains of the north-west Pinus flexilis is 
replaced by another White Pine which much resembles it 
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éxcept in the brilliant white bark which covers its old 
trunks, and in its shorter cones with thicker scales. This 
is the Pinus albicaulis, a low, stunted alpine tree of much 
picturesque beauty as it appears at the edge of the timber- 
line on Mount Shasta in California, but too small, scattered 
and inaccessible to be of any economic value. 

Pinus Ayacahuite, a noble timber-tree, and the common 
White Pine of northern Mexico, where it forms extensive 
forests on high mountain-slopes, in a small cone-form 
grows on a few of the ranges of southern Arizona. Re- 
lated to this species, and often confounded with it, is a 
second Mexican Pine and the last of our list of American 
White Pines, Pinus Bonapartea, a tree of whose distribution 
and value very little is known. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us from a village where an ener- 
getic Improvement Society was established last spring: 
“I’m afraid our people are overdoing the matter of tree- 
planting. Every member seems to feel that it is incumbent 
upon him to plant a tree somewhere, and usually a good 
many. The work is not done with much care or system, 
and I feel half-inclined to protest ; but so zealous are the 
workers that I would probably be set down as an outlaw 
if I objected. May I inquire whether you would ever con- 
sider it advisable to discourage the planting of trees?” 
No one should ever plant a tree unless he is able to give a 
good reason why it should stand in the place selected, 
and unless he can tell why the tree he has chosen is prefer- 
able to one of any other species for the spot. No tree of 
any kind should be planted anywhere unless it is a healthy, 
vigorous individual, and unless there is reasonable assur- 
ance that it will be properly cared for in after-years. Pro- 
fessor Beal has told us that of twelve memorial trees 
planted with some official ceremony in Ann Arbor, not one 
was found to have made satisfactory growth two years 
later; only one had received any cultivation—nearly all 
were having an unequal struggle with grass, insects and 
poorly prepared or thin and hungry soil. Tree-planting 
of this sort is worse than a waste of time. Such an exam- 
ple is bad in every way, discouraging, demoralizing. 

It is not an uncommon complaint among the newly 
organized associations for village improvement that the 
zeal of its members finds an outlet in excessive tree-plant- 
ing. It is an easy thing to put the roots of a tree in the 
ground, and then have it to look at with complacency as a 
monument of our public spirit. The watchful care which 
ought to follow, however, requires an unwavering deter- 
mination, patience and study which do not always fol- 
low sudden spurts of devotion to some popular movement, 
and the trees languish. What is worse, the planters often 
look on themselves with great approbation for what they 
have done, and neglect to do anything else. One of the 
very best societies of this sort in New England passed 
through this experience, although the village now enjoys 
thorough sanitary drainage, clean, well-sprinkled and well- 
lighted streets, sidewalks kept in good repair, neat hitch- 
ing-posts and public watering-trough, and a general trim- 
ness and tidiness which are the direct outcome of the work 
of this organization. All this necessary work was postponed, 
and the united energy of the reformers was devoted to plant- 
ing trees, until so many had been set out that the removal 
of a considerable portion of them became one of the plain- 
est necessities in the improvement of the village. 

It is too often the case that those who have determined 
to plant trees begin by studying descriptions in nursery 
catalogues, and select a motley list of those which promise 
to show some striking departure from those with which 
they are familiar. They then wait until late planting-time 
and send their orders ; and after the trees have come they 
begin to search about for a place to put them. If it hap- 
pens that too many have been ordered, or that few of them 
are adapted to the position selected, they are hurried into 
the ground and huddled together, and in a few years they 
are objects of pity rather than of admiration. 
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Crosses and Crossing of Plants. 


HIS was the subject of a paper read at the late meet- 
; ing of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture by Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. The 
paper is too long to reproduce entire, but we give in a con- 
densed form what seems to us the most instructive part of 
the argument. Professor Bailey’s language is adhered to 
in the main, but in some cases a paragraph is summarized 
in a sentence, and in this way the original loses some of 
its richness of illustration. 


Sex clearly has two offices: (1) To hand over, by some mys- 
terious process, the complex organization of the parent to the 
offspring ; and (2) to unite the essential characters or tenden- 
cies of two beings into one. The second office is the greater, 
for it insures an offspring somewhat unlike either parent, and 
therefore better fitted to seize upon any place or condition 
new to its kind. And as the generations increase, the tendency 
to variation in the offspring must be constantly greater, be- 
cause the impressions of a greater number of ancestors are 
transmitted to it. If, therefore, the philosophy of sex is to 
promote variation by the union of different individuals, it 
must follow that greatest variation must come from parents 
considerably roilike each other in their minor characters. 
Thus it comes that in-breeding tends to weaken a type, and 
cross-breeding tends to strengthen it. 

In this discussion the term “cross” is used to denote the 
offspring of any sexual union between plants, whether of dif- 
ferent species or varieties, or even different flowers upon the 
same plant. There are different kinds of crosses. One of 
these is the hybrid, or a cross between two species, as a Plum 
and a Peach, or a Raspberry and a Blackberry. Crosses be- 
tween varieties of one species are termed “ half-breeds” or 
“ cross-breeds,” and those between different flowers upon the 
same plant are called “individual crosses.” Distinct species, 
however, as a rule, refuse to cross. If we apply the pollen of 
a Hubbard Squash to the flower of the common field Pump- 
kin, the fruit will not form. The same is true of the Pear and 
the Apple, the Oat and the Wheat, and most very unlike species. 
Or the pollen may “ take” and the seeds may grow, but the 
plants which they produce may be wholly barren, sometimes 
even refusing to produce either flowers or seeds, as in the in- 
stance of some hybrids between the Wild Goose Plum and the 
Peach. Sometimes the refusal to cross is due to some differ- 
ence in the time of blooming, or some incompatibility in the 
structure of the flowers. But it is enough to know that there 
are characters in widely dissimilar plants which prevent inter- 
crossing, and that these characters are just as positive as are 
size, color, productiveness and other characters. That is, the 
checks to crossing have been developed through the principle 
of universal variability and natural selection, just as other 
characters have been established. The result is simply that 
the best results of crossing are obtained when the cross is 
made between different individuals of the same variety, or, at 
farthest, between different individuals of the same species. 
In other words, hybrids—or crosses between species—are 
rarely useful, and it follows, as a logical result, that the more 
unlike the species the less useful will be the hybrids. 

Again, crossing alone can accomplish little. The chief 
were in the progression of plants appears to be selection. 

election is the force which augments, develops and fixes 
types. Man must not only practice a judicious selection of 
parents from which the cross is to come, but he must con- 
stantly select the best from among the crosses, in order to 
maintain a high degree of usefulness and to make any ad- 
vancement; and it sometimes happens that the selection is 
much more important to the cultivator than the crossing. I 
do not wish to discourage the crossing of plants, but I do de- 
sire to dispel the illusion which too often hangs about it. 


CROSSING STRENGTHENS EXISTING TYPES. 


The improvement of existing varieties by crossing is a more 
important office than the summary production of. new varie- 
ties. This is the chief use which nature makes of crossing 
—to strengthen the type. Think, for instance, of the great 
rarity of hybrids or pronounced crosses in nature! No doubt 
all the authentic cases on record could be entered in one or 
two volumes, but a list of all the individual plants of the world 
could not be compressed into ten thousand volumes. There 
are a few genera, in which the species are not well defined or 
in which some character of inflorescence favors promiscuous 
crossing, in which hybrids are conspicuous; but even here 
the number of individual hybrids is very small in comparison 
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to the whole number of individuals. That is, the hybrids are 
rare, while the parents may be common. 

Darwin was the first to show that crossing within the limits 
of the species or variety results in a constant revitalizing of the 
offspring, and that this is the particular ultimate function of 
the operation. Darwin's results are, concisely, these: self- 
fertilization tends to weaken the offspring; crossing between 
different plants of the same variety gives stronger and more 

roductive offspring than arises from self-fertilization ; cross- 
ing between stocks of the same variety grown in different 
places, or under different conditions, gives better offspring 
than crossing between different plants grown in the same 
place or under similar conditions ; and his researches have 
also shown that, as a rule, flowers are so constructed as to 
favor cross-fertilization. In short, he found, as he expressed 
it, that ‘nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization.” Darwin’s 
well-known experiments show that crosses between fresh stock 
of the same variety were nearly thirty per cent. more vigorous 
than crosses between plants grown side by side for some time, 
and over forty-four per cent. more vigorous than plants from 
self-fertilized seeds. On the other hand, experiments showed 
that crosses between different flowers upon the same plant gave 
actually poorer results than offspring of self-fertilized flowers. 
It is evident, from all his experiments, that nature desires 
crosses between plants, and, if possible, between plants grown 
under somewhat different conditions. 

In extended experiments of my own in the crossing of 
Pumpkins, Squashes and Gourds, carried on during sev- 
eral years, increase in productiveness due to crossing has 
been marked in many instances. Marked increase in produc- 
tiveness has been obtained from Tomato crosses, even when 
no other results of crossing could be seen. 


NEW CHARACTERS FITTED TO NEW CONDITIONS. 


Almost every farmer and gardener at the present day feels 
that an occasional change of seed results in better crops. 
Much of the rapid improvement in fruits and vegetables in 
recent years is due to the practice of buying plants and seeds 
so largely of dealers, by means of which the stock is often 
changed. Even a slight change, as between farms or neigh- 
boring villages, sometimes produces more vigorous plants and 
often more fruitful ones, In the cross, a new combination of 
characters or a new power fits it to live better than its parents 
in the conditions under which they lived. In the case of 
change of stock we find just the reverse, which, however, 
amounts to the same thing, that the new characters or powers 
fit the plant to live better in conditions new to it than plants 
which have long lived in those conditions. In either case the 
good comes from the fitting together of new characters or 
powers and new environments. 2 

Crossing within the variety and change of stock within ordi- 
nary bounds are therefore beneficial, and the results in the two 
cases seem to flow from essentially the same causes, and 
crossing and change of stock combined give much better re- 
sults than either one alone. These processes are much more 
important than any mere groping after new varieties, not only 
because they are surer, but because they are universal and 
necessary means of maintaining and improving both wild and 
cultivated plants. Upon this point Darwin expressed himself 
as follows: ‘It is acommon practice with horticulturists to 
obtain seeds from another place having a very different soil, 
so as to avoid raising plants for a long succession of genera- 
tions under the same conditions; but with all the species 
which freely intercross by the aid of insects or the wind, it 
would be an incomparably better plan to obtain seeds of the 
required variety, which had been raised for some generations 
under as different conditions as possible, and sow them in 
alternate rows with seeds matured in the old garden. The two 
stocks would then intercross with a thorough blending of 
their whole organizations, and with no loss of purity to the 
variety ; and this would yield far more favorable results than 
a mere change of seeds.’ 


PRODUCING NEW PLANTS, 


The second result of crossing, the summary production of 
new varieties, is the subject which is almost universally asso- 
ciated with crossing in the popular mind, and even among 
horticulturists themselves. It is the commonest notion that 
the desirable characters of given parents can be definitely com- 
bined in a pronounced cross or hybrid. There are two or 
three philosophical reasons which somewhat oppose this doc- 
trine, and which we will do well to consider at the outset. In 
the first place, nature is opposed to hybrids, for species have 
been bred away from each other in the ability to cross. If, 
therefore, there is no advantage for nature to hybridize, we 
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may suppose that there would be none for man; and there 
would be no advantage for man did he not place the plant un- 
der conditions different from nature or desire a different set of 
characters. We can overcome the refusal to cross in many 
cases by bringing the plant under cultivation where new con- 
ditions overpower its former antipathies. Yet it is doubtful if 
such a plant will ever acquire a complete willingness to cross. 
In like manner we can overcome in a measure the compara- 
tive seedlessness of hybrids, but it is very doubtful if we can 
ever make such hybrids completely fruitful. Itwould appear, 
therefore, that with plants in which fruits or seeds are the parts 
sought, no good can be expected, as a rule, from hybridization, 
and this seems to be affirmed by facts. It is evident that spe- 
cies which have been bred away from each other in a given 
locality will have more opposed qualities than similar species 
which have arisen quite independently in — remote from 
each other. In the one case the species have struggled with 
each other until each one has attained to a degree of diver- 
ea which allows it to persist, while in the other case there 

as been no — between the species, but siniilar condi- 
tions have brought about similar results. These similar spe- 
cies which appear independently of each other in different 
places are called representative species. Islands remote from 
each other, but similarly situated with reference to climate, 
very often contain such species, and the same may be said of 
other regions much like each other. Now it follows that if 
representative species are less et than others, they are 
more likely to hybridize with good results ; and this fact is well 
illustrated in the Kieffer and allied Pears, which are hybrids 
between representative species of — and Japan. We will 
also recall that the hybrid Grapes which have so far proved 
most valuable are those obtained by Rogers between the 
American Vitis Labrusca and the European WineGrape, and 
that the attempts of Haskell and others to hybridize associated 
species of native Grapes have given, at best, only indifferent 
results, 


HYBRIDS RARE AND UNSTABLE, 


Another theoretical point borne out by practice is that be- 
cause of the great differences between parents, pronounced 
hybrid offspring are unstable. Again, because of the unequal 
and unknown powers of the parents, we can never predict what 
characters will appear in the hybrids. This fact was well ex- 
pressed by Lindley a half century ago in the phrase, “ Hybri- 
dizing is a game of chance played between man and plants,” 
The characters of hybrids as compared with the characters of 
simple crosses between stocks of the same variety are there- 
fore ambiguous, negative and often prejudicial. 

The difficulties in the way of successful results through 
hybridization are, therefore, the difficulty of effecting the 
cross, infertility, instability, variability, and often weakness 
and monstrosity of the hybrids, and the absolute impossibility 
of predicting results. The advantage to be derived from a 
successful hybridization is the securing in combination the 
most desirable features of both parents; and this advantage 
is often of so great moment that it is worth while to experi- 
ment in the face of numerous failures. From theoretical con- 
siderations it is apparent that hybridization is essentially an 
empirical subject, and the results are such as fall under the 
common denomination of chance. And as it does not rest 
upon any legitimate function in nature, we can understand 
that it will always be difficult to codify laws upon it. 

Among the various characters of hybrid-offspring, the most 
prejudicial one is their instability ; it is difficult to fix any par- 
ticular form which we may secure in the first generation of 
hybrids ; and, therefore, we find that the great majority of the 
best hybrids in cultivation are increased by bud-propagation, 
as cuttings, layers, suckers, buds or grafts. In fact, there are 
few instances of undoubted hybrids which are propagated 
with practical certainty by means of seeds. 

This simply means that it is difficult to fix hybrids so that 
they will come ‘true to seed,” and makes apparent the fact 
that if we desire hybrids we must expect to propagate them 
by means of buds. 

Let us now recall how many undoubted hybrids there are, 
named and known, among our fruits and vegetables. In 
Grapes there are the most. There are Rogers’ hybrids, like 
Agawam, Lindley, Wilder, Salem and Barry ; and there is some 
reason for supposing that Delaware, Catawba and other varie- 
ties are of hybrid origin. And many hybrids have come to 
notice lately through the work of Munson and others. But it 
must be remembered that Grapes are naturally exceedingly 
variable, and the specific limits are not well known, and that 
hybridization among them lacks much of that definiteness 
which ordinarily attaches to the subject. In Pears there is the 
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Kieffer class. In Apples, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries, Dewberries, there are no commercial 
hybrids. The Strawberry is doubtful. Some of the Raspber- 
ries, like Caroline and Shaffer, appear to be hybrids between 
the red and black species. Hybrids have been produced 
between the Raspberry and Blackberry by two or three per- 
sons, but. they no promise of economical résults. 
Among all the list of garden vegetables—plants which are 
peopeane: by seed—I do not know of a single authentic hy- 

rid, and the same is trueof Wheat—unless the Carman Wheat- 
Rye varieties become prominent—Oats, the Grasses, and other 
farm crops. But ae ornamental plants there are many ; 
and it is a significant fact that the most numerous, most 
marked, and most successful hybrids occur in the plants most 
carefully cultivated and protected—those, in other words, 
which are farthest removed from all untoward circumstances 
and an independent position.. This is nowhere so well illus- 
trated as in the case of cultivated Orchids, in which hybridiza- 
tion has played no end of freaks; and in which, also, every 
individual plant is nursed and coddled. For such plants the 
struggle for existence is reduced to its lowest terms ; for it 
must be borne in mind that even in the garden plants must 
fight severely for a chance to live, and even then only the very 
best can persist or are even allowed to try. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS. 


This list of hybrids is much more meagre than most cata- 
logues and trade-lists would have us believe, but it is approx- 
imately near the truth. It is, of course, equivalent to saying 
that most of the so-called hybrid fruits and vegetables are 
myths. There is everywhere a misconception of what a 
hybrid is, and how it comes to exist; and yet, perhaps be- 
cause of this indefinite knowledge, there is a wide-spread 
feeling that a hybrid is necessarily good, while the presump- 
tion is directly the opposite. 

There is an old yet common notion that there is some pecu- 
liar influence exerted by each sex in the parentage of hybrids. 
It was held by certain early observers, of whom the great Lin- 
nzus was one, that the female parent determines the consti- 
tution of the hybrid, while the male parent gives the external 
attributes, as form, size and color. The accumulated expe- 
rience of age | a century and a half appears to contradict this 
proposition. here are instances, to be sure, in which this 
old idea is affirmed, but there are others in which it is contra- 
dicted. The truth re to be, that the parent of greater 
strength or virility makes the stronger impression upon the 
hybrids, whether it is the staminate or pistillate parent. And 
it appears to be equally true that it is usually impossible to de- 
termine beforehand which parent is the stronger. The com- 
mon little pear-shaped gourd will impress itself more strongly 
upon crosses than any of the edible squashes and pumpkins 
with which it will effect a cross, whether it is used as male or 
female parents. Even the imposing and ubiquitous great 
field-pumpkin is overpowered by the little gourd. Seeds from 
a large and sleek pumpkin, which had been fertilized by gourd 
servers produced gourds and small hard-shelled globular 
ruits which were entirely inedible. A more interesting ex- 
periment with the handsome green-striped Bergen Fall Squash 
showed a similar prepotency of the gourd. 

Uncertainty follows hybridization, and uncertainty also at- 
taches to the mere act of pollination. Between some species, 
which are closely allied and haveJarge and strong flowers, 
four-fifths of the attempts at. cross-pollination may be success- 
ful, but such a large proportion of successes is not common. 
Even the most expert operators fail as often as they succeed 
in promiscuous pollinating. In my own experience 234 pol- 
linations of Gourds, Pumpkins and Squashes, mostly between 
varieties of one species and including some individual pollina- 
tions, ye 117 failures and 117 successes. But from allthe 117 
fruits, for some of them turned out to be seedless, and some 
were destroyed by insects before they were ripe or were lost 
by accidental means, a few more than half of the successful 
pollinations—if by success we mean the formation and growth 
of fruit—really secured us seeds, or but one-fourth of the 
whole number of efforts, and this was considered a successful 
experiment. Referring to a record-book where experiments 
were made with many species, I find that ‘a total of 312 efforts 
resulted in 89 successes, 223 failures. 

And now the sum of it all is this: Encourage in every wa 
crosses within the limits of the variety and in connection with 
change of stock, expecting increase in vigor and productive- 
ness. . Hybridize, if you are curious to know what nature will 
do about it, but do it carefully, honestly, thoroughly, and do 
not expect too much. Extend Darwin's famous proposition to 
read like this: Nature abhors both perpetual self-fertilization 
and hybridization. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


Acampge Mapacascariensis, Krainzlin.—A small species in- 
troduced from Madagascar by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of 
St. Albans. It is a Vanda-like plant, with thick leathery 
leaves, and a short capitate raceme of whitish flowers, with 
the lip of a faint rose-purple tinge. It appears to’be distinct 
from A. Renschiana, Rchb. f., and is thus the second spe- 
cies of the genus from Madagascar.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
November zist, p,. 608. 

Denprosium xX Lezanum, O’Brien.—A handsome species, 
introduced Denrobium Phalznopsis, from New Guinea, by 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans. It is allied to D. 
superbiens, Lindl, but differs in various particulars, nota- 
bly in the larger, more open labellum, and narrower acute 
petals. The sepals are white at the base, freckled with 
rose above, while the petals are bright rosy crimson. The 
lip is green at the base, with radiating reddish lines, the 
front lobe and margins of the side lobes being of a rich 
rosy crimson. The pseudo-bulbs are three feet long. It 
was awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on November roth last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
November 28th, pp. 640, 641 (t. 88). 

CorYANTHES LEucocorys, Rolfe.—A handsome large-flow- 
ered Coryanthes, introduced from Peru by Messrs. Linden, 
L’Horticulture Internationale, Parc Leopold, Brussels, with 
whom it flowered during June last. The bucket-shaped 
part of the lip is of a beautiful rose-color, and the helmet 
pure ivory-white, thus forming a very handsome contrast. 
The sepals are. striped and suffused with light brownish 
purple on a pale yellowish green ground, and the petals 
marked with light purple on a white ground. It is very 
distinct from every other known species. —Lindenia (t. 293). 

CycnocuEs Prruvianum, Rolfe.—An interesting species 
from Peru, introduced by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture 
Internationale, Brussels, with whom it flowered during May 
last. The male flowers only are at present known, and 
these are closely allied to the corresponding sex of the 
Mexican C. ventricosum, though quite different in color. 
They are light green, with numerous small brown spots, 
and a white lip, and are borne in a long pendulous ra- 
oa. Lindenia (t. 301). R.A. Rolfe, 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Tue Frurr Marxet.—We hear on all sides of a glut in 
the English market of almost all kinds of fruits. It is one 
of the peculiarities of this country that, while the market 
wholesale prices of fruit and vegetables may be so low 
that they scarcely pay the cost of carriage and packing, 
the consumer is compelled to pay the usual fancy prices. 
English garden-produce has to pass through too many 
hands before it reaches the mouth. I priced to-day in 
Covent Garden market American apples, Gravensteins and 
Baldwins and Ribstons; they were from twenty shillings 
to thirty shillings per barrel ; grapes, fit to eat, were labeled 
four shillings per pound; pears, not absolutely rotten at 
the core, threepence each, and soon. Then I read in my 
morning papers of ‘‘a glut of apples in the market, the 
Canadian crop alone being estimated at a million barrels.” 
But if I wish to purchase one of these barrels I must pay 
from twenty to thirty shillings for it. A few weeks ago I 
was informed by a market grower of grapes that he had 
houses full of good grapes, for which he would be glad to 
get anything over a shilling a pound, grapes, too, which I 
should have to pay four shillings for. Possibly you man- 
age these things better in America than we do here. It is 
a mystery to me how growers for market get a respectable 
living out of their produce in this country. Yet a consid- 
erable number of them are unmistakably prosperous. The 
best market-grape in England is Gros Colman, of which 
there must be hundreds of tons grown in England alone. 
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Fig. 1.—Pinus_Monticola_on the Californian Sierrace—See page 1. 
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It looks well, keeps well, and is very easy to grow, while 
as a’ cropper it has no equal. The favorite white grape 
here is, Muscat of Alexandria, which is almost as good all 
round as-Gros Colman, The king of apples here is Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. It hasa handsome skin, packed full of good 
meat; it keeps well and fetches a good price ; at any rate 
I was asked threepence a piece for apples of this sort a 
few days ago. 

Lucuuias.—A tall shapely specimen of L. gratissima, 
bearing five or six dozen large heads of its handsome 
fragrant flowers, is now an attraction in a warm conserva- 
tory at Kew, while near by a smaller specimen of L. 
Pinceana, also in bloom, serves to show the difference 
between these two. Luculia isan old garden genus; at 
any rate, it has been in cultivation in England since 1823 ; 
and yet it is only rarely cultivated as a conservatory plant, 
notwithstanding its great beauty and delicious fragrance. 
Probably it finds much more general favor in American 
gardens than it does here. I have seen small plants of it 
grown in six-inch pots, the branches not more than eighteen 
inches long, and perhaps three or four of them each bear- 
ing large corymbs of flowers. A few years ago a large 
quantity of seeds of L. gratissima was received from India 
and was distributed liberally, yet the plant remains scarce 
here. Cuttings do not strike root easily, but a stock of 
plants may be raised from layers. If the branches of a 
flowering specimen are layered they are certain to flower 
the year following, if properly treated. In an ordinary 
greenhouse here this Luculia would not flower, although 
it grew freely, but on being removed into a warm, sunny 
greenhouse it has, after a year’s growth, flowered most 
profusely. L. gratissima is a native of temperate Hima- 
laya, from Bhotan to Nepal, where it forms a spreading 
Cinchona-like shrub, twelve to sixteen feetin height. The 
leaves are lanceolate, about six inches long ; the corymbs 
are terminal, often six or eight inches through, crowded 
with long-tubed pale pink fleshy flowers, the lobes spread- 
ing out flat and forming a limb oneand a halfinches across. 
They expand in December and last a month or more. L. 
Pinceana differs from the above in having thicker, more 
closely nerved leaves, and a pair of tubercles at the base 
of each corolla-lobe. It is a native of the Khasia Moun- 
tains. 

CattLeya Rex.—This plant was déscribed in the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle a year ago by Mr. J. O'Brien, who had seen 
it in the establishment of L’Horticulture Internationale at 
Brussels. A-picture of the flowers was published in Part 
I. of Lindenia (English edition) last February, and the 
plant was described as having been “ originally discovered 
by Monsieur J.Linden during his travels in South America, 
and again thirty years later by Wallis, who proclaimed it 
the most beautiful of Cattleyas.” Living plants of it did 
not, however,-reach Europe until last year, when it ap- 
peared in the collection of the above company, flowering 
in December. This species is said to be like C. maxima 
in the number of flowers produced on each raceme, and 
also in the length -of.the pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are as 
large as those of -C, aurea, and are not unlike the white 
form of that species known as C. Imschootiana. Six flow- 
ers are represented on a raceme in the picture published in 
Lindenia, and 1 have been informed that old inflorescences 
show the scars of twice-that number. Such a character 
ought .to. be sufficient to remove this plant from the. C. 
labiata section of the genus although it was placed in that 
section: by Mr. O’Brien... A few months ago several plants 
of C.-Rex were disposed of in England by auction. sale, 
and -realized exceptionally high prices. Messrs.. Linden 
now advertise an auction.sale of 150 plants of this Cattleya 
in the rooms of Messrs..Prothero & Morris, on January the 
8th next. The advertisement is sufficiently interesting to 
be quoted, It:is.as follows: ‘‘Cattleya Rex.. The most 
famous’ Orchid .ever introduced. Good ‘imported plants, 
five, ten and twenty-guineas each, according to size. The 
whole_of the rest of the importation to besoeld-by auction 
on January 8th. Monsieur Ellner, our intrepid collector, 
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who has been searching for it for two years, writes that ‘it 
is impossible fo find any more.’” 

CyMBIDIUM CYPERIFOLIUM.—I recently saw this in flower at 
St. Albans, and plants of it have this week been offered for 
sale at the auction rooms. It is not unlike C. giganteum 
or C. Lowianum in habit, but the leaves are shorter, nar- 
rower and more elegant, and the flower-bracts are larger. 
‘Fhe scape is shorter than the leaves, semi-erect, bearing 
from four to seven flowers ; sepals and petals linear lance- 
olate, acute, pale green and yellow, streaked with red- 
brown ; lip narrow, pubescent within, white with red spots. 
The size of the flowers is almost that of C. giganteum. 
The plant is decidedly ornamental. It appears to thrive 
under the same treatment as answers for C, Lowianum. It 
is a native of the sub-tropical Himalayas. So far as1 can 
ascertain, it had never been in cultivation until Messrs. 
Sander & Co. introduced it this year. 

Cyperorcuis Mastersi.—A plant of this somewhat rare 
Orchid is now in flower in the cool house at Kew. it has 
erect, narrow bright green strap-shaped leaves, eighteen 
inches long, and almost horizontal scapes a foot long, de- 
cutved and bearing six flowers two inches long, white, 
with a few spots of red on the labellum and scented like 
Almonds. The general form of the flower is that of Cym- 
bidium eburneum, but smaller. C. Mastersii was intro- 
duced many years ago from Assam. Lindley figured and 
described it in his Botrnical Register, 1845 (t. 50), asa Cym- 
bidium, a name by which it is still best known in gardens. 
It enjoys the same treatment as suits Cymbidium eburneum. 
A few weeks ago a second species of Cyperorchis—namely, 
C. elegans—was in flower in.the same house at Kew. It 
differs from C. Mastersii in having a drooping, many-flow- 
ered raceme, and flowers of a pale straw color. Both this 
and the above remain in bloom a month or more. The 
only other known species of Cyperorchis is named C. 
cochleare. This has brownish green sepals and petals, and 
a yellow lip spotted with red. I have never seen living 
plants of it. It will be seen that the genus is made up of 
three species previously known as Cymbidiums.- Sir Joseph 
Hooker states in his Flora of British India that, “except 
by the narrow lip, long hypochile, and small usually or- 
bicular epichile (or midlobe), it is not easy to separate this 
genus from Cymbidium... and Cyperorchis Mastersii 
resembles very much Cymbidium eburneum.” 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—a correction. Through a slip of the 
pen I stated in the letter published on December 2d that 
five hundred new varieties of Chrysanthemums were :sub- 
mitted for certificates to the National Chrysanthemum 
Society at their exhibition held in November. The number 
ought to have been stated at fifty. W. Watson. 


London. 


Cultural Department. 
A Remodeled Plant-house. 


OME of my professional friends have been curious to know 
how I managed a greenhouse-without any attention during 
the long day. From their point of- view, with an eye to a‘sure 
crop, the inevitable changes of temperature seem fatal to suc- 
Yet the thing is easily done, especiallywith a. small 
house, and I do not find that moderate variations have any se- 
rious effect on the growth of my plants or their flowering, Of 
course, night. temperature is important, and ‘is more-under 
control. By keeping the ventilators open, more or less accord- 
ing as the air outside is still or blusterous, and. by kéeping a 
fair fire going, the plants have a plentiful supply of fresh air 
and are not chilled, even should there be a suddén drop of the 
thermometer. Some time since I described. in.GARDEN AND 
ForEST (vol. iv., pp..55 and 67) the small, cheaply constructed 
house which-has answered my moderate: requirements,-and 
has been a source of-much pleasure at very little cost and-care. 
At first there was trouble: with the ventilation; the cold air 
from the top of the house stiffened:the muscles of my back as 
I worked at the beriehes, and could-scarcely have been good 
for-the plants. However,-I quickly turned the. curréentof air 


by putting: in a bellows-ventilator-im. the-end-of ‘the “~house. 
This was done by making an opening two and a half feet long 
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and a foot wide, to which a board was hinged. Cotton cloth 
was nailed to the edges of this and the greenhouse-wall, so that 
by opening out the board the air is conducted over the pi 
and heated some before flowing into the house. Ah at 
the edge of the bench in front of the ventilator confines the air 
somewhat,and prevents it from passing out before lingeringover 
the pipes. be ey ary Peasants the end sufficiently, down- 
ward draughts from the top of the house are entirely obviated. 
Alongside of my louse I have had a six-light cold frame, 
which has for a long time been a great care and annoyance. 
Cold frames are indispensable in a garden for storage, and are 
much used, of course, for growing plants. While I have used 
them for that purpose, it has always been under protest, for 
shifting sashes and covering and uncovering in all weather are 
labors not to my taste. There are some garden operations at 
which I draw the line. There is seldom a difficulty without a 
solution, and_at last the six-light sash has gone, and I am en- 
joying the saffsfaction of cultivating my half-hardy cold-frame 
plants in comfortable quarters. This was managed by a very 
simple re-arrangement, making what is practically a cold annex 
to my greenhouse. As this annex is proving a success, per- 
haps a few details may give useful hints to some fellow-ama- 
teur fond of hardy plants. The original house, it may be 
remembered, was a span roof eight feet wide, and with three- 
feet walls. The first operation was to set up four posts: twenty 
inches outside of the wall, and on top of these a girder four 
inches by three was secured. Then the sashes on one side of 
the house were lifted and lapped on the girder, putting in new 
rafters, of course, to hold them. Outside of the old frame a 
new frame was made two feet wide of boards nailed together, 
with tarred paper between, and sunk in the earth nearly to the 
level of the surface. On top of these was spiked a two 
by three plate-piece, to which were fastened sashes one foot 
wide and three feet long. On top of these is another plate 
pee chamfered on one edge, to which was nailed a drip- 
oard. Sashes are hinged on the girder, extending to this 
board. The ends were glazed, which completed the enclosure 
of the house. Inside entrance is gained through the furnace- 
room, and the path being sunk to the level of the furnace-pit, 
nearly two feet below the main house, there is six feet head- 
room ower this. The space under the new sash is now a solid 
bed of earth six feet wide. 


Fig. 3-—End-section of Plant-house, the addition in dotted lines.—See page 6. 
A. Solid bed. 2B. Paths. C. Proposed fernery. D. Hinged sash. 


In planning the changes my theory was that the warm air 
rising on both sides of the benches should keep the plants on 
them comfortable, and that in cold weather, when the ven- 
tilators are mostly closed, the cooling air would flow into 
the annex and temper it. The space above the wall was left 
open for this purpose, the opening being fourteen feet long 
and two feet wide. The arrangement has proved satisfactory, 
and there is usually a difference of fifteen to twenty degrees 
in night temperature between the two sections. The revised 
cold frame now appears as a solid bed, six feet by eighteen, 
at which one can work comfortably in any weather, and the 
temperature can be kept as low as may be desired. The 
sashes being hinged, by putting in partitions it is possible to 
make such variations of temperature as may be desired for 
different collections of plants. It will fanebor> A be several sea- 
sons before I shall work out the possibilities of my new acqui- 
sition, but this season I have flowered there a good crop of 
late Chrysanthemums, and have it now planted out with a few 
Roses, Carnations and Pansies, and a large collection of bulbs, 
Primulas and small hardy plants in pots. Azaleas and Genistas 
are Seemingly destined to do well. It seems a capital place to 

- bring on bulbs slowly. 
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There is one other change which I have postponed to an- 
other season. By dividing and removing half of the wall of 
the warm section, taking out the earth under the bench and 
utting in a stone wall at the edge of the inner path, there will 
ae room for a temperate fernery two and a half by fifteen 
feet. Of course, it will be necessary to board this over to con- 
fine the heat to its present course. In this fernery there will 
be head-room of two feet at the rear and three feet at the 
front. There does not seem any reason why temperate Ferns 
and some other plants growing under the same conditions 
should not do wall Taare. Of course, the wall will receive at- 
tention, and being laid up with earth will be planted with suit- 
able Ferns, Lichens, etc. To resume, I have apparently 
improved my main house by getting more head-room and a 
less stuffy.inclination of air, have gotten rid of a care in the 
cold frame, exchanging it for an equally suitable place for the 
plants—in some cases a more suitable one. My current work 
is scarcely increased, as the cool section dries out very slowly 
and seldom requires watering. The care of the stove, of 
course, is no greater. It will be seen that when the alterations 
are complete there will be in all two three-foot benches, a two- 
and-a-half-foot fernery, and a six-foot bed in a width of fifteen 
feet of greenhouse, which seems a fairly economical utiliza- 
tion of space. The tank sunk in the end of the path, I fear, 
will prove too cool to be of much service. As a measure of 
precaution, I have provided a covering which can be- rolled 
over the lower sash should there occur very extremely cold 
weather, for, while the furnace has a capacity sufficient for 
both houses, I prefer the protection to the hard firing, which 
would possibly give too much warmth in the warm section. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Fs NV. Gerard. 


Cultivation of the Hellebores. 


"THESE plants are easy to manage. They prefer a light rich 
soil, and a position comparatively dry and sunny in win- 
ter, and cool and shaded in summer. Shade at any season of 
the year is not an absolute necessity, full exposure to the sun 
being rather beneficial than otherwise, provided the roots can 
be kept moist and coolin hot weather by frequentand thorough 
watering. Most of the Hellebores grow naturally in soil of 
rather poor quality, but they make better foliage and flower 
more profusely under liberal garden treatment. A good 
method to pursue in planting is to excavate the soil to a 
depth of about two feet, replacing it with a mixture of fresh 
loam, leaf-mold and thoroughly decomposed farm-yard manure 
in equal parts, the best compost for all kinds of Hellebores, 
whether grown in the garden or in pots. The work should be 
done in early spring just as the new growth makes its appear- 
ance. It is unwise, however, to interfere with the plants when 
they are established and doing well. Sometimes they require 
tresh soil, or it is desirable to increase the stock, and then re- 
moval is necessary. A surface-dressing of rich manure will 
generally be found sufficient to keep old plantations in good 
condition if the soil about the roots is well drained, so that it 
does not become sour by stagnant water. 

The manure should be applied soon after the flowering sea- 
son, and allowed to remain on the soil all through the summer, 
and until a covering is again required in spring, when the ex- 
hausted remnants may be raked off. This mulch is very bene- 
ficial to the plants, apart from the nourishment they derive 
from it. The litter of the manure protects the roots against 
drought, and when no enrichment is needed a mulch of simi- 
lar kind should be used. The lack of moisture at the reots is 
the great obstacle to overcome in cultivating these plants. 

The flowers appear at a time when they are most valuable, 
on account of the dearth of other hardy flowers; but, unfortu- 
nately, their beauty is easily tarnished by the storms which 
then prevail. The only way to meet this difficulty is to arrange 
the plants compactly, so that a frame may be placed over 
them. Many object to such a contrivance as unsightly ; but 
unless one has a cold greenhouse, in which the plants may be 
grown, the frame is the only cheap and handy way of securing 
perfect flowers and foliage in their proper season. And, after 
all, the flowers, lasting as they do from eight to ten days in 
water, are most enjoyable when cut in a perfectly clean condi- 
tion and used for indoor decoration. 

Much has been written about the inadaptability of Helle- 
bores for forcing. They are not good subjects for this work. 
By exercising care, however, much satisfaction may be had 
from them. It is sometimes thought that they may be taken 
from the — potted and placed in heat immediately as 
successfully as some other hardy plants. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. There are few cultivated plants to 
which artificial heat, applied without judgment, is so deadly. 
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The heat must be applied very gradually. The plants to be 
forced, moreover, should be grown in pots, plunged in the 
ground during the growing season, and not torn from the soil 
when they begin to show flower-buds. Grown outdoors in 
pots, they should be taken” up early in autumn and again 
plunged in the earth of the frame or greenhouse where in 
time they are to have artificial warmth. The object of this 
second plunging is to maintain coolness and moisture about 
the roots until the flowers are developed. Plants under glass 
should always have an abundant supply of air, especially when 
under heat, and at no time should they be allowed to lack 
water. Not infrequently good forced specimens are killed 
completely by transferring them directly to the garden again. 
Hardening-off demands as much patience and judgment as 
inuring the plants to a high temperature, and without this the 
chance of retaining the stock for another year is very remote. 

The species and varieties may be multiplied by dividing the 
roots in spring, when the plants are starting into growth. 
Select only strong portions for this purpose, and plant them in 
a rich soil. The pieces that have an unhealthy look always 
make sickly plants, when they grow at all. The plump, clean 
portions, no matter how small, grow vigorously and form 
good plants in a single season. Seeds can be used for propa- 
gation, but this is a tedious and uncertain proceeding. The 
seeds should be sown in a well-prepared cold frame, remov- 
ing the plants to the open garden when large enough, which 
is generally from a year to eighteen months after sowing. The 
seedlings make slow progress at first, and they seldom 
flower before they are three years old. New varieties are not 
easily obtained in any other way, and it is the only resource of 
hybridizers ; but, for all other purposes, propagation by divi- 
sion is by far the better method. It should be remembered, 
too, that a large proportion of the seedlings raised are quite 


unworthy of perpetuation as garden-plants. 
Cambridge, Mabe, P 6 P M. Barker. 


Auriculas. 


PRIMULA AURICULA is known as the Alpine Auricula to 
distinguish it from the fancy or exhibition kinds which 
have originated from the same source, but are the result of 
many years of careful cultivation and selection. Of the fancy 
Auriculas we have no need to speak here further than to say 
that they are not in commerce in this country, and probably 
never will be, as their constitution is much less vigorous than 
that of the parent P. Auricula, and, as a result of a generation_ 
or two of coddling, they are less hardy and much more liable 
to insect pests than the original stock. Fortunately for us the 
species has been preserved, and we still can cultivate it and 
enjoy its distinct beauty and fragrance. The best way to se- 
cure a stock of Auriculas is to get seed of a good strain, for 
there are marked differences in the quality of the flowers and 
the germinating power of the seed. The best time to sow 
the seed is the present month, for, as the seedlings are of 
rather slow growth in their earlier stages, it is much better to 
get them up to a good size before the heat of summer is upon 
us. Weak plants melt away under a hot sun, and the efforts 
of a whole season are lost. 

If seed be sown now the plants will be large enough to pot 
off in March, and by May or June they can be planted out in a 
frame, where they can be shaded in the hottest part of the 
day, as heat is much more trying to them than cold. If 
the young plants have partial shade they will grow more or 
less all summer, and in fall will make rapid progress during 
the cool nights, and by the time winter sets in they should be 
thoroughly hardened off to withstand the cold. They will be- 
come hardened naturally, unless kept covered with sashes 
when there is no necessity for them, and when cold weather 
sets in a few dry leaves or Pine-needles may be spread among 
the plants, and shutters may be put over until spring, when 
the plants will start to grow, and flower as soon as the cover- 
ing is removed. The plants are not hard to suit in the matter 
of soil. Loam, with leaf-mold and a little fertilizer, will be 
found satisfactory. Auriculas are fond of moisture, and dur- 
ing the growing season must have plenty of water, hence the 
difficulty of growing them in pots. When the foliage is large 
and thick the pots are covered and water difficult to apply, 
so we prefer to plant them out in frames, from which they 
may be lifted and potted in the flowering season, if wanted for 
indoor decoration, for which they are well adapted, as they last 
well and have exquisite color and a pleasing fragrance. 

The only real difficulties in the culture of these Auriculas 
are the heat of summer, for which shade is an easy remedy, 
and the freezing and thawing of the winter season. If kept 
dry overhead frost does not injure them, but frost and wet 
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combined often rots them, hence the need of covering and a 
space for the circulation of air, whenthe plants will winter well 
and flower the spring after they are sown. 

Those who have only the convenience of a cold frame will 
find gréat pleasure in cultivating Auriculas, as there are almost 
always some in flower where plants are grown in any quantity. 
Unfortunately, few attempt to grow them. I can sympathize 
with those who are discouraged, for some of the seed I used 
last spring proved disappointing. It is a great point gained if 
the seeds are authentic. We are told by dealers that Auricula- 
seed has a trick of waiting a year, or oftener two years, before 
it germinates, but I find that if the seed is , all that has 
not given plants ready to prick off at the end of three months 


is not worth waiting for any longer. 
South Lancaster, Seen” oe E. O. Orpet. 


The Thrifts. 


AS a class of free-blooming perennials of neat habit the 
Thrifts, or Armerias, are possessed of much merit. 
All are tufted in growth, forming dense, hemispherical 
masses of evergreen foliage, while the flowers are borne in 
round heads on clean, long, wiry stems. Their season of 
blooming extends over most of the summer and early au- 
tumn, and in several of the varieties it is almost continuous 
throughout the growing season. Used in groups in mixed 
borders, in rockeries or as edging plants, they are clean, and 
give a variety of foliage and flower. Soil is a matter of small 
importance to them, provided it is not mgperity | wet. 

A. vulgaris, the most common form, makes broad, slowly 
spreading tufts of dark green, linear foliage, and bears its pur- 
ome lilac flowers in loose heads on stems averaging six inches 

igh. The variety Alba is very desirable, with lighter-colored 
foliage and pure white flowers in more compact heads. The 
variety Lauchiana is its best-colored form, with clear, deep 
crimson flowers, and is a very constant bloomer when seen in 
masses. Some time since Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden 
Baden, sent out seed of A. undulata, and it has proved an ac- 
quisition, with unusually long, narrow, undulated foliage, and 
bears pure white flowers in nodding heads on bending stems 
ten to twelve inches long. It is an almost continuous bloomer 
with me and very hardy. A. plantaginea, with its broader foli- 
age in dense rosettes, produces larger heads of pale rose or 
lilac flowers, often fading to white on stems often eighteen 
inches long. The variety Formosa is decidedly good, with 
showy, clear, deep pink flowers in large heads, and with 
us in a bed of fifty plants is never out of bloom from early 
June to killing frosts. Its long-stemmed habit and contin- 
uous blooming quality renders it especially valuable as a cut- 
flower. A. cephalotes, though the largest-flowered species, 
with us does not seem worthy of recommendation, owing to 
its objectionable habit of dying out the second or third year. 

Reading, Mass. F. Woodward Manning. 


The Whorl-flower, Morina longifolia, has proved hardy 
with me in a variety of soils and exposures for the last three 
years. It is a plant of Indian origin, being a native of the 
Himalayas in Nepaul at high elevations, and its flowers and 
foliage are striking. The leaves are narrow, about a foot 
long, deep, shining green in color, deeply cleft with wavy, 
margined lobes, thickly set with thistle-like spines, rendering 
poses. handling a necessity. The flowers are tubular, with a 
broad, open mouth. In the bud and early stages of opening 
they are white, but soon change to rose and finally deep car- 
mine in the throat, lightening in color to pale pink or white on 
the outside. They are borne in clusters or whorls at the base 
of the stiff, spiny upper leaves, together forming a leafy and 
floriferous long spike. The peculiar and unique change in 
color in flowers and the showy, thistle-like foliage, together 
with the glistening color of the latter, combine to render the 
plant fit for any collection and worthy of association am 
the best of hardy perennials. Until or proved for hardi- 
hood in moist or stiff soils, it would be well to give slight pro- 


tection the first winter. 
Norwood, Mass. Fi; W. M. 


Correspondence. 


In the Shore Towns of Massachusetts.—V. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—Orleans is a town of beautiful landscapes and attractive 
building-sites, and the summer ley os are —— to 
appropriate them. A wise foresight would provide a large 
area here for out-of-door rest and recreation, a pleasant reach 
of shore-land, where thousands of inland people might bathe 
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and walk by the sea, but there is no park or common or pub- 
lic beach. The time is coming, as~-in other shore regions, 
when there will be throngs of people all summer long—the 
autumn is the best of the year on the Cape—and when there 
will not be much more space or freedom for them than con- 
victs enjoy in the state prison, marching in lock-step to dinner 
and away from it again. The summer dwellers here will have 
their rooms in the cottages and in great hotels and boarding- 
houses, and they will have the freedom of the sidewalk and 
the public road. There will be no rambling over breezy up- 
lands, or musing where the rolling surf beats and thunders 
on the shore. The uplands will be an almost continuous vil- 
lage, and the shore everywhere will be in somebody’s back- 
yard. Those who wish to see the Cape country before its 
wildness and freedom are displaced by the new stage of civil- 
ization, with its warnings “Private grounds” and “Keep off 
the grass,” forbidding visitors to leave the highways, should 
visit it within the next few years. 

Orleans can advertise one attraction which I suppose not 
many towns can rival. The alms-house is not needed for its 
original purpose, for long and long it has had no pauper ten- 
ants, ond has been constantly let for a dwelling. Think of liv- 
ing in a town where even the poor-house brings in an annual 
revenue! Who says the Cape is a barren region and poor? 
There are many inland ponds or lakes here, some salt, many 
fresh. If they had been made expressly for purposes of 
pleasure and recreation they could not have been better. The 
Orleans Cemetery Association owns the new part of the cem- 
etery. It is on a hill, with a fine view of the ocean and bay, 
and the summer people go there in numbers. The old part 
is notso high. The title to it is probably in the town. There 
are three wind-mills in Orleans, each about 150 years old. A 
man from the city with a new place here thought he would buy 
one of these mills and set it up in his grounds as an article of 
“ bigotry and virtue,” but the owner of the mill asked $300 for 
it. The summer resident concluded that he would try to get 
along without a wind-mill, and the “‘boom” in these antiqui- 
ties came suddenly to an end. The town clerk bought one- 
fourth of the one at Orleans village for $25, and it pays for 
itself by its tolls every year. These mills are about thirty or 
thirty-five feet high, and twenty feet in diameter at the base, 
which is square or octagonal. They are not picturesque ob- 
jects, though it is the fashion to say they are. They are too 
small, and all their lines too severely simple to be impressive, 
and they are interesting only because they are unfamiliar to 
most visitors. There is a valuable public library here, and 
the town owns a very small area around the library building. 
The town-hall lot should be considerably extended while land 
is cheap. Itis far too small for permanent public convenience. 
Hon. John Kenrick, A. T. Newcomb, David L. Young and 
George S. Nickerson are much interested in the objects of 
the Trustees of Public Reservations, and will aid them in any 
convenient way. There was a meeting here early in Decem- 
ber to consider the need of open spaces for public resort. 
After experimenting with the topic at meetings in Boston and 
at Provincetown I found here that an average country audience 
responds readily to a direct presentation of the essential facts 
and obvious deductions related to this matter. It is always 
interesting to try the effect of a new subject on audiences of 
different kinds. 

Eastham has no considerable public holdings. The early 
history of the town is interesting, but it receives little popular 
attention. I noted that in 1705 the town voted to fine any free- 
‘man living within seven miles of the polls if he failed to attend 
an election. Some interesting experiments in Asparagus-cul- 
ture made here during the last few years give promise of a new 
and highly profitable industry for farmers and market-garden- 
ers, and Turnips grown in this region are said to distance all 
competition. Under existing local conditions such facts are 
of great interest and importance. Wellfleet is an attractive 
town. All its interests are at present much depressed by the 
decay of the old industries of its people—fishing, whaling and 
boat-building. Much land has been bought here by non-resi- 
dents within a few years, but not much of it has been occupied 
or improved. The town formerly owned Great Island and 
Beach Hill, but sold these holdings a few years ago to Mrs. 
France B. Hiller, of Wilmington, Massachusetts, who also 
bought much land of private owners in the town. I believe 
she is to expend a specified sum within a certain term of years 
in improving the lands bought from the town, otherwise the 
title will revert, and the property become again a public pos- 
session. No improvement has yet been made. People in the 
town say that many persons made claims for compensation for 
their rights in one of the private estates bought by Mrs. Hiller, 
and that “she bought them out, a thousand of them, for a dol- 
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lar apiece. Whoever wanted a dollar said he was one of the 
heirs, and she paid him a dollar, and he signed away his right, 
whatever it was.” Perhaps this is the inning of the growth 
of a legend. The town long ago planted a considerable tract 
on Great Island with Pines, and they have grown well. It 
ownsa small ag of woodland—no one knows its area—which 
supplies all the fuel needed for the schools of the town, and 
will do so for many years to come, though the timber does not 
grow as fast as itis cut. Itis but a few acres in extent, and is 
said to have belonged to the last survivors of an Indian tribe, 
and to have reverted to the town at their death. Wellfleet re- 
cently bought a playground near the High School building at a 
cost of $150. The area is 280 by 286 feet. There is an old 
cemetery on Taylor’s Hill, owned by the town. Its dimensions 
are 171 by 144, 149 and 167 feet. Beach grass, no trees. The 
hill is seventy or eighty feet high. No interments for many 

ears. A land company is operating at South Wellfleet, and 

as sold hundreds of lots. Wellfleet had once 160 sail of sea- 
going vessels, now not over twenty. The valuation of prop- 
erty for taxation is declining. A profitable beginning at 
mae gry. has been made here and in the next town, 

ruro, and there is room for a great extension of this indust 
in both towns, There are some historic places in Truro whic 
should be marked, and the early history of the town is worthy 
of far more attention than it receives from the present inhab- 
itants. Popular interest in the local history will probably have 
a new development, as Mr. Shebnah Rich, of Salem, has writ- 
ten an interesting and valuable history of Truro. Several 
small tracts of land have reverted to the town by non-payment 
of taxes. None of them is suitable for a reservation for public 
resort. All visitors here go to Highland Light. I refer my 
readers to the accurate and entrancing description of the ex- 
cursion in Mr. Frank Bolles’ new book, “The Land of the 
Lingering Snow.” All this shore should be forever accessible 
to the public. (My report on Provincetown was published in 
GARDEN AND FOREST for October 21st.) 

I have just reread Thoreau’s book on Cape Cod. It is inter- 
esting but one-sided, as it was meant to be. The author walked 
along the shore, keeping to the very edge of the water nearl 
all the way down the — He did not see the country inlend, 
and appears to have had an entirely erroneous idea of it. He 
says himself, ‘‘ Our story is true as far as it goes. We did not 
care to see those features of the Cape in which it is inferior or 
merely equal to the mainland, but only those in which it is 
ener geo or superior. We cannot say how its towns look in 

ront to one who goes to meet them; we went to see the 
ocean behind them. They were merely the raft-on which we 
stood, and we took notice of the barnacles which adhered to 
it, and some carvings upon it.” The Cape region is much 
better wooded, has better soil, and is far more interesting and 
attractive than his account of what he saw along the beach has 
led people to believe. His book is usually read as if it were 
an adequate description of the Cape country; but all his read- 
ers should make large allowance for Thoreau’s love of para- 
dox, even when he has seen what he describes. I suppose 
that what he says of the few people whom he saw during this 
excursion is strictly true, but it does not apply to the Cape 
people in general any more than to the people of the author’s 
own town of Concord; or, to give a better idea of it, itis ex- 
actly of a piece with his description of Boston: “I see a great 
many barrels and fig-drums, piles of wood for umbrella- 
sticks, blocks of granite and ice, great heaps of goods, and the 
means of packing and conveying them, much wrapping-paper 
and twine, many crates and hogsheads and trucks, and that is 
Boston. The more barrels, the more Boston. The museums 
and scientific societies and libraries are accidental. They 
gather around the sands to save carting. The wharf-rats and 
custom-house officers and broken-down poets, seeking a for- 
tune amid the barrels, their better or worse lyceums and 
preachings and doctorings, these, too, are accidental.” 

The wonderful “Cape Country,” with its indefinable charm, 
seems to me the most interesting region in New England, or 
—anywhere. There ought to be a new book about it. It has 
no such place in our literature as it deserves. As I walked 
through it, the extraordinary purity of the air made me feel 
that I should like to be a gypsy and camp out in all the towns. 
After we pass Chatham, going down the Cape, the atmosphere 
is the same as if we were on a small island far out at sea. 
Every possible breeze is a sea-breeze, no matter from what 
quarter it blows, I once camped out for a while in the snow 
on the mountains in the Crater Lake region, in sight of Mount 
Shasta, and that is the only time I have ever tasted elsewhere 
an atmosphere so vivifying as that of the Cape Cod country. 
The number of ponds and lakes on the Cape is much greater 
than most people know, and the inland scenery is serene and 
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restful, but not dull or tame. For —_ who want sea-air 
our country has no better region, and in a few years it will be 
thronged and crowded by summer dwellers, from Province- 
town to the shores of Buzzard’s Bay. It will be a paradise for 
women and children while the wildness and freedom remain 
unspoiled. Unless great areas here are made public holdings, 
free for the people’s enjoyment forever, the time will come 
when the tired dwellers in the cities, and in the vast interior 
of our country, who are driven by the heat of summer to seek 
rest and new life by the sea, will find here the city over again, 
and be “cribbed, cabined and confined” in conditions very 
like those from which they are trying to escape. That would 
be a sad sight for thoughtful men. 

Franklin Falls, N. H. F. B. Harrison. 


Rare Varieties of Apples. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—In regard to the difficulties attending the attempt 
of N. D. to obtain other than the ee. varieties of Apple- 
trees, I would say that nurserymen must be largely governed 
by the law of supply and demand, and nursery stock, unlike 
many other articles of trade, soon deteriorates in quality and 
salability by keeping. Planters of orchards for commercial 
purposes, whose sole object is profit, confine their planting to 
few varieties, and those well-tested sorts that promise to serve 
their purpose. Novices and experimenters, who seek only 
their family supply, indulge in a larger range of varieties, but 
they naturally find that the leading sorts receive most attention 
from nurserymen. It requires a good deal of boom to dis- 
pose of much stock of any new thing, and generally at a much 
higher price on account of this increased expense. The very 
limited call for some old and once valuable sorts makes it un- 
profitable to grow them, and even a few trees would exceed 
the demand till they outgrew a salable size. I am a little sur- 
prised, however, that Coggswell and Baily Sweet, and even 
the Winesap, proved hard to find. These are all old and good 
kinds, and ought to be on sale in limited quantities in some of 
the eastern nurseries. Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, of New Canaan, 
Connecticut, ought to have them, especially the first, as it is a 
Connecticut fruit. Arkansas Black is a western Apple, and 
probably has not made any reputation east as yet. Stark 
Brothers, of Louisiana, Missouri, propagate it largely. Wine- 
sap could doubtless be had of them in any quantity desired. 
William J. Heikes, of Huntsville, Alabama, could also proba- 
bly supply them. These firms make more of a specialty of 
new fruits than some of our eastern growers. Princess Louise 
is a new 4 of Canadian origin, and probably has not yet 
acquired American citizenship. L. Wolverton, of Grimsby, 
Ontario, could probably furnish your correspondent with trees 
or cions. 

The only mention of Palouse I have seen was in the Rural 
New Yorker, where this Apple is said to have originated in 
Washington from Illinois seed, and it is doubtless too young 
yet to have attracted much notice east. 

My advice to N. D., if he fails to secure what he wants after 
reasonable effort, would be to take good thrifty trees, irrespec- 
tive of variety, preferably of one kind if straight and of vigor- 
ous growth, so as to make a uniform foundation for my 
orchard. After setting them I would secure grafts of the va- 
rieties I wanted from those who have oye trees. Geta 
few grafts and bud or graft the young trees with them. There 
are in many sections of our country excellent old varieties that 
are well worth growing in localities suited to them that can be 
had in no other way, as they are not known and recognized 
in general pomological society. Many such will be lost unless 
some appreciative friend saves them in this way.. The pro- 
cess is simple and the expense is light. The mail could de- 
liver a few cions of Palouse from Washington at one-tenth the 
cost of a tree, probably one-fiftieth, and with more safety. 

Montclair, N. J. E. Williams. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—In reply to the inquiries of your correspondent, N. D., 
in a recent issue, let me say that the Arkansas Black Apple 
can be procured from Mr. W. G. Vincenheller, Springticle, 
Arkansas. Many of the other western nurserymen are propa- 
gatingit. I think all of the other Apples mentioned by your 
correspondent can be procured from nearly any of the large 
western nurseries except Princess Louise and Palouse. The 
latter I have carefully tested, as far as the fruit is concerned, 
and find it to be a very good apple. It is medium of size and 
beautifully colored, red striped and yellow. The quality is 
very good, and I think it will keep quite well through the 


ter. 
"Eepeshkelli of Aighictiaen, Washington. H., E. Van Deman. 
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Meetings of Societies. 


American Forestry Association. 


‘THE tenth annual meeting of this society, held in Washing- 
ton last week, was more interesting and encouraging than 
= which has preceded it. 

n the forenoon of the first day of the meeting the report 
of the Executive Committee was read, showing that the special 
effort of the year has been to secure Reservations of public tim- 
ber-lands under the Act of Congress of March last, which author- 
izes the President, “ by public proclamation, to declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof.” Encour- 
aged by this law, the Association has gathered and laid before the 
President facts and arguments to induce him to make certain 
reservations. The recommendations have been favorably re- 
ceived by the President, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. Surveyors from the 
Land Office have been sent to examine the tracts. Several res- 
ervations have been made already, while others are under 
examination. 

A meeting for discussing this subject was held on Tuesda 
afternoon, when the Executive Committee presented the fol- 
lowing declarations : 

“1, Reservations in detached localities, while perhaps pref- 
erable to none, will not satisfy the needs of forest-protection 
unless their number is sufficiently large to embrace practically 
all the remaining public woodlands. 

“2, The all-important problem is that of the management 
of these reservations, made or to be made, which should be 
solved at once and simultaneously with the making of the 
reservations. 

“3. The principles upon which such ree, IE must pro- 
ceed are laid down in a draft of suggestions for a bill, in which 
are provided safeguards to protect prior rights ; return of agri- 
cultural lands to entry ; licenses to prospect for minerals, to 
camp, fish, hunt and otherwise use the reservations legiti- 
mately ; licenses to cut timber under regulations adapted to 
the necessities of the locality; protection against fire and theft, 
and such organization as will secure, with the co-operation of 
state authorities, the objects of the reservations, and at the 
same time offer as little friction as possible to existing condi- 
tions.” 

Secretary Noble was present, and declared himself heartily 
in sympathy with the aims and purposes of the Association. 
He invited the Association to present to him its recommenda- 
tions, and promised to do all in his power to further its desires. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office was prevented from 
attending by sickness in his family, but a paper from him was 
read by Mr. Jecko, an agent of the office, expressive of his 
sympathy with the | prs gren of the Association. Senator 
Dawes, in speaking of the inroads made on the forests by in- 
vaders, said that the ingenuity of the law-maker has not yet 
equaled that of the spoliator. He believed the sentiment of 
Congress and the country was to preserve the forests and pro- 
tect them from the invasions of the unscrupulous on all hands. 
An effort should be made, he thought, to convince Congress 
of the need of action, and in that body he thought there was an 
excellent field for missionary work. The active interest mani- 
fested by the President, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of the Land Office was regarded by the Associa- 
tion as a most encouraging fact. 

The following is a portion of the memorial presented to 
the President : 

That these reservations are for the good of all is not 
yet understood by large numbers of worthy but unin- 
formed citizens. This is apparent from the protests made 
against these reservations. The basis of such protests is that 
these large areas are to be permanently withdrawn from the 
use and enjoyment of the people. Such is not our purpose, 
but the very opposite. The object of such reservations is to 
increase the sum total of the productiveness of our territory, 
making each acre do its utmost for the benefit of our people. 
The lands within these reservations are not fit for agriculture, 
but are capable under wise management of producinga greatly 
increased amount of forest-products annually. While it is our 
wish to permanently reserve the land, it is equally our wish 
that its products may year by year, under a competent forest- 
administration, be used by the people under equal and just 
laws. Especially do we wish to minimize the desttacton of 
forest-areas by fires and the wasteful and erroneous methods 
of forest-use now prevalent. 

If it is once understood that by these reservations neither 
the bona fide settlement of agricultural lands nor the right of 
prospecting for and opening of mines is to be interfered with, 
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and that the demands for wood material are to be satisfied in 
a legal, equitable and simple manner, while at the same time 
keeping up supplies by protecting them from fire and waste 
and by securing their reproduction, it is believed that all 
bona fide opposition will cease, and the boon, which such 
reserves promise, will be welcomed by all persons interested 
in the steady and prosperous development of the western 
states. : 

After naming and describing several tracts for reservation, 
the memorial concludes : 

At the same time this Association does not believe that the 
best results in forest-preservation and management can be 
attained by partial reservations, but after mature deliberation 
desires to again record its firm belief that only by the with- 
drawal of all public timber-land unfit for agriculture, and a 
complete and independent bureau for its management, can 
the question of forest-preservation be solved. 

The principal papers read were by B. E. Fernow, Chief of 
the Forestry Division; J. D. W. French, of Massachusetts ; 
Gifford Pinchot, of New York, and President Adams, of Cor- 
nell University. We hope to publish extracts from them in 
future issues. The officers elected for the year were: Presi- 
dent, William Alvord, San Francisco, California; Treasurer, 
H. M. Fisher, M.D., Philadelphia ; Recording Secretary, N. H. 
Egleston, Washington, D. C.; Corresponding Secretary, Ed- 
ward A. Bowers, Washington, D. C. 


Notes. 


Mr. R. J. Hinton’s Progress Report on Irrigation in the United 
States says that irrigation was practiced by the Indians in 
Mexico and Arizona at least five centuries ago, and that among 
ourselves it seems to have been first practiced by the Mor- 
mons in their Great Salt Lake settlement. 


A correspondent of the American Florist commends the 
new pink Carnation, Grace Battles, as superior even to Grace 
Wilder, and predicts for it a greater popularity. The flower is 
said to be larger and a trifle lighter in color. It is borne on a 
stout stem, and does not burst its calyx. The new plant is one 
of Mr. Edwin Lonsdale’s seedlings. 


On very cold nights window-plants are best protected by the 
homely plan of hanging one or two newspapers between them 
and the glass. The air between the layers of paper is an ad- 
mirable non-conduetor, and when high winds accompany a 
low temperature this simple device will often make a differ- 
ence of ten degrees at the point where the plants stand. 


In regard to the danger of sterilizing the soil by applications 
of the Bordeaux mixture, Professor Halsted writes that he has 
seedling plants and cuttings growing in soil which contains 
one per cent. of copper sulphate, and they are as vigorous as 
similar plants in soil entirely free from copper. It would re- 

uire a century of spraying on the approved methods before 
the soil of a vineyard or orchard would contain a like propor- 
tion of copper. ‘ 


A dispatch to 7he Tribune announces that the state fruit- 
inspectors of California, last week, seized diseased fruit-trees 
from the east valued at $5,000. Among these were Peach- 
trees, with yellows and curculio, and Plums, Prunes and Apri- 
cots, also diseased and infested with insects. Eastern nursery- 
men made vigorous protests, but the inspectors paid no 
attention to them. The nurserymen do not assert that the 
trees are free from pests, but they declare that the diseases 
will not develop in California, a statement which fruit-growers 
there consider an error. 


A prune-grower in Santa Clara County, California, one Gor- 
don, has just refused an offer, it is said, of $30,000 from a 
Bordeaux firm that wished to buy his fruit and sell it as the 
French product. The price offered for the prunes was satis- 
factory, but the stipulation was made that the prunes should 
be shipped in sacks. The only inference from this was that 
the Bordeaux firm would pack chem as French prunes. Mr. 
Gordon would not consent to this, as he believes, if California 

rowers use the same care and skill in packing that the French 

o, they will soon contest the prune industry with them. 


At this season in extensive shrubberies, like many of those 
in Central Park, beautiful effects are produced by the haze of 
soft color which hangs over them. This comes from a fusion 
of the various tints of the bark on the branches. The most 
casual observers are familiar with the ashen gray of some of 
the Thorns, the crimson of the Dogwoods and the yellow of 





the Willows. But each species and variety of shrub and tree 
has a color of its own, and as these combine on a bright 
day every mass of branchlets, at a little distance, is enveloped 
by aluminous mist, which adds much to the charm of a winter- 
landscape. 


“ There is very little forest left in this state,” recently said 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, ‘which is worth anything for lumber, 
and meantime the railways are consuming all the hard-wood 
large enough to make a tie, so that there is no prospect of a 
renewal of our hard-wood timber in a century, and the Pine 
and other persistents do not readily reclothe the wastes. But 
worse than the loss of timber, for which substitutes may be 
found, is the fact that since the denudation of the forests our 
climate has become so uncertain that, even with the aid of the 
Signal Service, no business calculations can be based on the 
weather, and birds and animals have not yet acquired new 
instinct such as will enable them to serve us as barometers. 
Even the hoot-owl misses it as often as the Weather Bureau. 


In an address before the Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety on plants as affected by cold, Professor Goff stated that 
whatever we can do in the way of treatment of the soil or of 
the plant that will induce early maturing of their growth, will 
tend directly to increase their hardiness. A well-drained soil 
that warms promptly in spring and retains its warmth late in 
autumn, and is at all times free from excessive water, is one 
of the essential requisites to well-matured wood in plants that 
incline to late growth. Nitrogenous manures tend to stimu- 
late growth, and hence should be avoided, as should cultiva- 
tion late in summer, since by increasing soil-moisture it tends 
to a succulent condition of the wood. The growing of some 
crop that has a large leaf-surface, as Buckwheat, late in the 
season is of advantage, since it tends to reduce the water-con- 
tent of the soil, and thus to hasten maturity. Pinching the 
tips of the growing shoots at the beginning of autumn acts as 
a check to growth, and thus tends to ripening of the wood. 
Removing the leaves from young trees that incline to grow too 
late promotes the same end, and in late varieties of the Apple 
it is found that a prompt gathering of the fruit has a tendency 
to promote wood-maturity. 


At the meeting of the Peninsula Horticultural Society at 
Easton, Maryland, the Committee on Small Fruits say in their 
report that old beds are not the ones that pay the grower, and 
future years will find them fruiting their Strawberry-beds but 
once, Raspberries not over four times, and ‘Blackberries 
not more than seven or eight years. It has been shown that 
fall or winter plowing is the best for the Strawberry-beds for 
spring planting, and the old theory that they should never fol- 
low a clover-sod has been so completely exploded that we 
now know that there is no other preparation so good as to 
turn a young clover-sod one or two years old at the most, and 
this is equally true for all the berry crops. It has even been 
found that the mulch for Strawberry-beds may be grown right 
on the patch, and if the ground is strong and the weeds have 
been thoroughly kept under, no harm appears to result from 
ceasing all work on the beds about August 1. The growth of 
Fall-grass, Crab-grass, etc., which will follow, is all killed by 
the first heavy frost and, left on the ground, makes an excel- 
lent mulch for the berries. Experiments are now going on 
that promise to harness the Scarlet Clover to the work of im- 
proving our berry-patches, as has been done with larger 
fruits. This may be sown after the fruiting season on Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry fields, and a good crop of green manure 
will be ready to turn under in April, this furnishing nitrogen 
to the soil and improving its mechanical condition at the same 
time. It has been shown that potted Strawberry-plants set in 
August will give a crop of the best fruit the following season, 
and we believe that as good results may be obtained from 
layer-plants set out about the time of our early August rains, 
thus making it possible to grow a good crop of the best ber- 
ries at a greatly reduced cost for cultivation, and to have a 
crop of Clover growing during April and May decaying 
through June and July in the soil that is to grow our Straw- 
berries the following spring. 
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FERRIS NURSERIES, een, Franklin Co., Iowa; Small Fruits, 
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N. J.; Orchids and Cypripediums.—RussELL Bros., Highlands, Macon 
Co., N. C.; Native Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
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